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From the Northampton Courier. 
CHINESE MULBERRY. 

The Secretary of the Hampshire, Franklin and 
Hampden Agricultural Society, furnishes us 
with the following facts in relation to silk-worms 
and mulberry trees ; 

Ar the late Show of the Hampshire, Franklin 
and Hampden Agricultural Society, Elizur Good- 
rich, Jr. Esq. presented a claim for premium on 
white mulberry, set on his farm in Montgomery, 
in the county of Hampden, and obtained the first 
premium. He states that in 1833 he had 9000 mul- 
berry trees set on one acre—tle rows 4 feet apart 
and trees 12 to 18 inches apart in the rows, In 
1834 had 20,000 mulberry trees set on three 
acres—the rows six feet apart, and trees 12 to 18 
jnches apart in the rows, also 9000 mulberry 
trees set on 4 acres, the rows six feet apart and 
trees three feet apart in the rows; that he planted 
potatoes between the rows, had a good crop and 
found the cultivation of the potato was advanta- 
geous to the mulberry trees, Expecting to use 
the leaves in the manufacture of silk, he intends to 
keep the trees cut down to six or eight feet, for 
the convenience of gathering leaves, The trees 
are from three to four years old and very thrifty. 

Mr. Timothy Smith of Amherst in the county 
of Hampshire, also presented his claim for preimi- 
um on the white mulberry, and obtained the Soci- 
etyspremium. He represents that he has 17,443 
white mulberry trees, of which 3638 are set out 
onabout 100 rods of ground in rows § feet apart, 
and the trees 2 feet apart in the rows, the residue 
set more compact for the purpose of topping to | 
feed worms. THe planted potaioes between the’ 
rows, had a great crop and found the hoeing 
among the potatoes was beneficial to the mulberry 
trees. From the experience he has had in feed- 
ing worms, calculates that half an acre set with 
white mulberry will produce feed for 100,000 
worms—says he hag what he considers five spe- 
cies of worms, viz; the black annual worm, pro- 
ducing one crop in a year of yellow cocoons, also 
the black worm producing two crops in the year 
of yellow cocoons, the grey worm, the large white 
and the sinall white worm producing two crops in 
a year of white cocoons. The present year lias fed 
only about 30,000 worms, but thinks his mutber- 
ry trees might give sufficient feed for an hundred 
thousand worms. 4 

He had worms on feed when the late severe 
frost came, and gathered a quantity of leaves 
while frozen, packed them in a sack which had 
been used for salt; in this state the leaves were 
kept green and in good condition, so that he fed 
his worms two weeks with them, and the worms 
devoured them with the same avidity as before 
they had been frozen. The frost completely des- 
troyed the leaves remaining on the trees. Mr. 
Smith now thinks that leaves may be preserved 
through the winter, for winter and early spring 
use. He has 357 promising seedling plants of the 
Morus multicaulis, the product of one paper of 
the Sues mulberry seed, which he had of the 
soci¢ty last spring. On this subject the committee 
would remark that from the source and peculiar 
cireumstances under which the seed was obtained 


‘moisture, 
vhen stuffed in about the plants, and the lid is put 





from the interior of China, it is believed to be gen- 


uine and not improbably the first good seed im- 
ported. The seed has been distributed into sever- 
al towns in the eounty and generally given a 
good return, uiless when planted or sown too 
deep. Some seed, however, was lost, and did not 
vegetate in consequence of sowing too deep. The 
most favorable depth is about one quarter of an 
inch, regard being had to the soil. 

The seedlings of the present year standing some 
distance from each other, gave out side branches 
some of which as an experiment, were made into 
cuttings, set in the ground with one bud exposed 
and did well, although done in a very hot and dry 
sexson, and while the branches were green and 
tender. Some _ seedlings of the present year pro- 
duced leaves measuring 9 1-2 by 8 1-2 inches 
hefore the severe frost, and had the weather con- 
tinued mild a few weeks longer, it is thought 
some leaves would have attained the size of 12 to 
14 inches. Some seeds were sent northerly and 
southerly to a considerable distance, and one par- 
cel to the distance of 5 or 600 miles and did well. 
Should no more seed be received from China, there 
is now a sufficiency of grown trees and seedlings 
in such forwardness as in a short time to supply 
the whole limits of the Society with the real Morus 
multicaulis. 





PACKING PLANTS, &c. FOR EXPORTATION. 

Messrs. Audiberts’ Mode of packing Plants to be 
sent to great distances. ‘The boxes in which the 
plants are to be placed are first lined with double 
oiled paper, to prevent access of air and escape of 
Moss after being slightly watered, is 
on in such a manner as to be air tight. Messrs, 
Audibert are of opinion that plants in a dormant 
state, such as vines, may be sent in this state to 
any distance in temperate climates ; and even to 
the tropies, provided a mixture of soil or sand 
were put in along with the plants, for the shoots 
to run in.—Busby’s Vineyards of Spain and France. 

The Conductor of Loudon’s Magazine remarks 
on the above that ** Glass cases may be rendered 
perfectly air tight, and yet admit of the contraction 
and expansion of the air, by having a small reser- 
voir of water for the expanded air to act upon,” 

The following is from Loudon’s Gardener’s Mag- 
azine tor September last: 

«1 Mode of packing Fruit Trees for Exportation 
isgiven in VIL311. LT received last month a pack- 
age of fruit trees from Boston, North America, from 
Vir. W. Kenrick, whose Vew American Orchardist 
is reviewed in LX. 354.) T send a description of 
Mr. Kenrick’s mode of packing, which | think an 
approvable one for publication, He lays the roots 
in wet inoss, and this is secured by bass mats, not 
only about the roots, but clear from the stems. A 
stroyg stake is placed in the centre of a bundle of 
trees, and these are wel! packed in straw, and bass 
nats, not put into a box, It appears to me that 
ihis mode is preferable to packing the trees in a 
box; for, when the roots are packed in wet moss, 
and the branches are laid bare in the box, a con- 
siderable degree of damp arises from the moss, and 
stagnates upon the branches, to the destruction of 
some of the trees, as when the trees are unpacked 











and exposed to the air, the branches of some of 


them turn black abd purple in several places, and 
the trees soon die. On the contrary, when the 
trees are not packed in a box, the dampness from 
the wet moss is allowed to escape, and the branch- 
es are not injured by the stagnation of it upon 
them. The trees I have received from Mr. Ken- 
rick were not at all affected in their branches, but 
were perfectly free from all disease, and the 
branches of the pear trees had sent .out young 
shoots among the straw. The following are the 
names of the kinds of fruit trees which I have re- 
ceived from Mr. Kenrick: all of them are describ- 
ed in his ew American Orchardist. 

Apples—American summer pearmain, Benone, 
St. Lawrence, Maiden blush, Summer queen, Sum- 
mer rose, William’s apple, Aunt’s apple, Kenrick’s 
red autumn, Killam Hill, Newark king, Hubbund- 
ston’s Nons, Marquise, Peck’s pleasant, Pennock 
red winter, Priestley, Royal pearmain, 

Pears—Julienne, Dix, Gore’s, Heathcot Lodge, 
Wilkinson, Lewis, Thomson, Cushon.—M. Saul, 
Sulyard Street, Lancaster, June 7, 1834. 





From tie Northampton Courier, 
FINE HEIFER CALF. 


I wave this morning seen and weighed on my 
scales, a very fine heifer calf, an account of which 
as given me by the owner, may be gratifying to 
such of your readers as take an interest in the 
great subject of the improvement of stock. The 
heifer I speak of is six months old to-day, and 
weighs 487 lbs. She belongs to Messrs. Hunting- 
tons of Hadley, She was sired by their full- 
blooded Durham bull, Nelson, (of the improved 
short-forned breed) and her dam was also of Englt 
lish blood ; but this is her first calf. The heifer 
in question weighed 108 lbs. when one day old, 
When one month old, she weighed 150 Ibs. ; havy- 
ing gained 42 lbs. in 31 days.—But her weight 
has increased in a much greater ratio since that 
lime, her increase since the Ist of June having 
heen 337 Ibs—which gives an average of about 2 
1-3 Ibs. a day. She ran with her dam 3 1-2 
months, She was not exhibited at the late fair at 
West Springfield on account of the distance ; and 
this may serve as an apology for troubling you 
with this communication, N. Coouiper. 

Hadley, Nov, 1, 1834. 





POTATOES AS FOOD FOR SHEEP. 


In conversation with a gentleman (who has 
travelled about a good deal) some weeks since, 
about managing and raising stock, &c. he told me 
in travelling in the western part of this staté, or in 
Ohio, some years since, he stopped at an old Qua- 
ker’s house to stay all night; and while there, he 
saw some one about the establishment chopping 
up potatoes, to about the size of partridge eggs. 
He inquired what the chopping mass was intended 
for: the Quaker replied, ‘It is for my sheep: 
with chopped potatoes and a small quantity of hay, 
I can keep a flock of sheep fatter and in better 
health than any other way I have ever tried or 
seen tried.” 

The gentleman says he saw the flock of sheep 
before he left, and finer fatter looking sheep he 
never saw.—Farmer’s Register. 
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From the Intelligencer and Expositor. 
IMPROVEMENT OF SOIL. 


Ir an inquiring mind will go into the woods, 
where the soil is what we term rich land, and 
view nature at work, in nature’s own way, he will 
discover readily, that for a considerable depth this 
rich soil is a composition of vegetable matter prin- 
cipally, more or less decomposed,—in common 
language well rotted. He will discover, that what 
be applies the name of soil to is composed, almost 
entirely, of the decayed leaves of the trees with 


weeds and grass, and rotten wood—perhaps the 


production of centuries. But on a nice examina- 
tion of this rich soil, he will be compelled to con- 
clude, from evidence before his senses, incontro- 
vertible, that decayed Leaves, form the principal 
part. If he wishes for conclusive corroborating 
testimony, he will heap up a mass of them in a 
pen, sprinkling the mass with lime, and he will 
find after the process of fermentation, and decom- 
position bas done its oflice, that the product will, 
on application to poor soil, produce the finest veg- 
etation, and prove to his senses that it contains 
the pabulum, or food of plants, in a high degree. 
By still going on with his experiment, he will find 
ultimately, that leaves when decomposed, with the 
aid of decomposing agents, produce an admirable 


assistant to vegetation, and by forming a mass of 


leaves, sprinkling the leaves as he forms the mass, 
with lime, and adding a small portion of rich 
moist earth amongst the vegetable matter, he will 
find, on applying it to the earth for the purpose 
of aiding vegetation, that he has got a pile of ma- 
nure. 

Irom this evidence before him he will readily 
conclude, if capable of the operation of common 
sense, that for the purpose of littering animals, and 
as an assistant, in forming a compost mauure, 
leaves, especially if gathered while charged with 
their whole elementary principles, must be an ad- 
mirable auxiliary, in the production of the dung- 
stead, and worthy of being most assiduously col- 
lected for that purpose. 

Amongst weeds, or green vegetable substances, 
experiment has amply decided, that those which 
produced the most putrid and nauseous effluvia, 
during fermentation, were found producing the 
most active effect on the growing crop. This fact 

eems to settle, by positive proof, the correctness 

of the theory of many plants feeding rapidly on 
gases, evolved during the process of fermentation, 
through the medium of their leaves. As it would 
be highly desirable, previous to laying down any 
plan for making manure, in the form of compost, 
to have some idea of the relative value of different 
ingredients, which present for that purpose, it may 
be proper to have some facts placed before us. 
Leaves piled up in a pen, with alternate thin strata 
of swamp mud, when partially decomposed are 
found a superior preparation for the Irish potato 
crop. Put around the roots of fruit trees, this 
compost has been found to produce a healthy and 
vigorous growth, Its operation has been much 
increased in its efficacy, by the addition of lime to 
the mass. The finest Irish potatoes that I have 
seen produced in a southern climate, were pro- 
duced by the addition of this compost, 

A pen was made with small rails, a stratum of 
leaves, trampled down to twelve itches in depth, 
a sprinkling of lime added, after sprinkling the 
leaves well with muddy water three or four inches 
of swamp mud was then added, and this course 
continued until the pen was six feet in height. 





This compost was made up in the fall, on the first 
falling of the leaves, and applied to the potato crop 
in the spring. The. effect on the following crop 
of corn, was all that could be desired. A second 
pile was constructed with a stratum of leaves, two 
feet thiek, sprinkled well with lime, previously, 
with muddy water—two carts came up, the one 
loaded with swamp mud, and the other with dung 
—from opposite sides the throwing on commenced, 
at equal pace, so as to mingle the two last well: 
on the layer of mud and manure being completed, 
say about four inches thick, another layer of leaves 
was added—sprinkled with water from a pond, 
then lime, mud and manure, and continued, until 
the pile was about six feet in height—a little earth 
was thrown on the top—I am satisfied the same 
volume of dung, spread over the same surface, 
would not have exceeded in production, either in 
the potato or corn crop, that followed, and to 
which the coiposition was applied, on planting. 
In both cases the manure was applied in the drill, 
but plentifully. The following crop on both 
grounds was coTToN—it was superior—the seed 
was drilled in the old corn, and potato rows, open- 
ed with a Scooter plough. The following year, 
seed that came from the cotton, the year previous, 
was applied to a second corn crop, which much 
surpassed the first, indeed was amongst the finest 
corn crops to be fuund—Wheat aud Rye followed 
and were superior, 


I give this detail to show that the efficacy of 
leaves, is decided, in their action on plants, as a 
manure, when decomposed, for in the crops above 
stated, they were the basis of the manure that was 
applied, it being perfectly impossible for all the 
dung, and lime, that was employed for the forma- 
tion of the compost, to have produced half the ef- 
fect, when spread over the soil, or used as the 
compost was applied. 

PLANTER. 





ROUND SHOT. 


A correspondent iu the United States Gazette 
gives the following as the origin of the discovery 
of making round shot: 

‘My father was a plumber in this city, and for 
along time could think of nothing but how to make 
round shot. Round Shot was the burthen of the 
night as well as the day. One night he was 
awakened by a blow inthe back from my mother 
who exclaimed, ] have found out how to make 
round shot. I dreamed IT was going into a shop 
to buy the child (myself,) ahat, when, on hearing 
a hissing noise proceed from an inner room, T was 
informed that they were making reund shot: on 
going in, 1 looked ep and saw a man pouring 
melted lead through asieve at the top of the build- 
ing, which fill into a tub of water on the floor, 
and on taking some of the shotin my hand, | 
found they were perfectly round! My father ex- 
claimed in eestacy, you have found it out—imme- 
diately he set the melting pot to work, and on 
pouring some of the lead from the top of the stairs 
he found the shot mach rounder than any whieh 
he had before made 5 at daylight he poured some 
from the top of the leaning tower in the city, suc- 
ceeded much better; and on pouring some from 
the shaft of'a mine, be found that he had obtained 
‘* round shot.” 

Thus the discovery was made by Mrs. Watts, 
and in juste it ought always to have been kuown 
as Mrs. Watis’ patent shot. 


FASHION. 

Fashion rules the world, and a most tyrannical 
mistress she is—compelling people to submitto 
the most inconvenient things imaginable, for fas}. 
ion’s sake. 

She pinches our feet with tight shoes, or chokes 
us with a tight neckhandkerchief, or squeezes the 
breath out of our body by tight lacing ; she makes 
people sit up by night when they ouglit to be in 
bed, and keeps them in bed when they ought to be 
up and doing. She makes it vulgar to wait on one’s 
self. and genteel to live idle aad useless. 

She makes people visit when they would rather 
stay at home, eat when they are not hungry, and 
drink when they are not thirsty. 

She invades our pleasure, and interrupts our 
business, 

She compels the people to dress gaily, whether 
vpon their own property or that of others, whetb- 
er agreeable to the word of God or the dictates 
of pride, 

She ruins health and produces sickness—des. 
troys life and occasions premature death. ‘. 

She makes foolish parents, invalids of children, 
and servants of us all. 

She is a tormentor of conscience, despoiler of 
morality, an enemy to religion, and no one can be 
hercompanion and enjoy either. 

She is a despot of the highest grade, full of in- 
trigue and cunning, and yet husbands, wives, fath- 
ers, mothers, sons, daughters, and servants, black 
and white, voluntarily have become her servants 
and slaves, and vie with one another, to see who 
shall be most obsequious, 





MAXIMS, 
BY GOETHE. 


Acapital error, is that we think ourselves great- 
er than we are, and value ourselves at less than we 
are fully worth. 

Music, in the best sense is little in want of no- 
velty; on the contrary, the older it is, and the 
more one is accustomed to it, by so much the great. 
er the effect. 

The best which we have from history is the en- 
thusiasm it excites, 

Deeply and earnestly reflecting men occupy an 
evil position as regards the public, 

If I am to assent to the opinion of another, it 
must be positively pronounced ; 1 have enough of 
the problematical in myself. 

Literature is the fragment of fragments ; the least 
of that which happened and bas been said, has been 
written: of what has been written the least part 
thas survived, 

He who is content with pure experience and 
acts accordingly has truth enough. The growing 
child is wild in this sense, 

Theory, in and for itself, is nothing worth, but 
insofar as it makes us believe in the connection 
of the phenomena. 

Certain Looks appear to he written, not that we 
may learn any thing from them, but that we may 
knew that the author knew something. 

The dust which is on the point of being laid for 
some time to come, raises itself powerfully for the 
last time before the storm. 

He who is ignorant of foreign languages is ig- 
norant of his own, 

We do not possess what we do not understand. 

Foresight is simple ; retrospect, uniform. 

Men need ouly grow old to become tolerant; 1 
see nO fault committed by myself. 
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AND 
Some one questioned Timon (the man-hater) 


as to the education of his children. Have them, 
d he, instructed in that which they will never 








sai 
comprehend. 

He who feels no love, must learn to flatter, or 
he will not get on. 

[I can promise to be upright, but not impartial, 

Ingratitude is a kind of weakness. IL have nev- 
er found able men ungrateful. 

Accomplished people are always the best Con- 
yersations- Lexicon. 

In every work of art, great or little, even down 
to the littlest, all depends upon the conception. 

The question ; which stands highest, the His- 
torian or the Poet? ought not to be proposed ; 
they contend against each other as little as the run- 
ner and the boxer. His proper crown is due to 
each. 

My relation to Schiller was founded upon the 
decided direction of both towards one object ; our 
common activity upon the difference of the means 
by which we sought to reach it. 

Several sayings of the ancients, which people 
are accustomed to repeat, had a totally different 
meaning frow that which is given to them in mo- 
dern times. 

Men tiken themselves to those whom they praise. 

Courage and modesty are the most undoubted 
virtues ; for they are of a kind that hypocrisy can- 
not imitate; they have also the property in com- 
mon of expressing themselves buih by the same 
hue. 

Respect for self governs our morality ; respect 
for others governs our behavior. 

lu the spring and autumn we think little ofa fire, 
and yet it happens that if we come upon one by ac- 
cident, we find the feelings communicated by it so 
agreeable, that we feel inclined to indulge them. 
This would probably be found analogous to every 
temptation. 
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SILK MANUFACTURE. 


A great establishment for the product and 
manulacture of silk, is in progress near Olneyville, 
Rhode Island. On a most beautiful spot, an asso- 
ciation has planted many mulberry trees, and in- 
tend soon to have 15,000 of them ready for use— 
large numbers being already four years old. ‘They 
have also some newly inveuted wachinery at work 
by way of experiment, which succeeds well in 
Zeeling the silk from the cocoons—a very difficult 
and delicate operation. 

We much desire to see the culture of silk ad- 
vanced, and its first most common manufactures 
Completely established. It will afford a fitting and 
beautiful employment for thousands of females— 
and New England might, (and, as it were, without 
aneffurt) add six or eight millions of dollars to 
her annual product of values from this source 
alone, 

It is, on every account, to be wished that new 
employments may be found for women and girls, 
especially widows, and orphans at home—to whom 
fven the earning of two or three dollars a weck 
approaches a state of independence and safety, and 
enables them to live comfortably, according to 
their nnostentations and prudential views. We 
are not without the hope of yet seeing many vil- 
lages or hamlets, (asylums of virtuous, but poor, 
feinales,) where the culture and first operation ot 
silk may afford a wholesome and happy employ- 
ment to thousands.— Niles’ Register. 


XUM 





ITEMS OF ECONOMY, &c. 


Gathering and. Preserving Fruit. In gathering 
the fruit, great care is requisite. The great error 
into Which most persons run is gathering too soon ; 
always allow the fruit to hang on as long as possi- 
ble, or otherwise it withers and becomes tasteless, 
Always gather them quite dry, and be careful not 
to bruise them ; take them at once to the fruit 
room,.aud place them in the drawers, in layers 
singly ; cover over the first layer with dry saw- 
dust, and place another layer, and so on till the 
business is completed. There is no difficulty in 
this mode of preserving, (in a fruit room cool and 
well ventilated,) apples and pears throughout May 
and June. 

T’omaloes—when ripe may be preserved a year 
in a strong solution of salt in water, without boil- 
ing or any culinary preparation whatever. When 
tuken out of the brine for use, they must be steep- 
ed some hours in fresh water.—Belgian Hort. Jour. 


Leather Machine. Mr. Samuel Haynes, a shoe- 
maker of Belfast, Me. has invented a machine for 
cutting shoe leather into vamps and quarters with 
a most astonishing rapidity. One man, it is said, 
will cut more shoes in one hour with this machine 
than twelve men can cut by band in a day. 


Preserve your Vessels. A gentleman who has 
tried the experiment, recommends all ship-builders 
to put between the ceiling and plank, pulverized 
charcoal, which is a much better preservative than 
sali—it is much lighter, and preveuts the dry rot, 
absorbing, as the charcoal does, all the acidity of 
the wood, The same article is also very useful in 
preserving meats, fruits, &e. which, by its aston- 
ishing quality may be sent to any part of the 
world without injury. Try it, aud be convinced. 
—M. Y. Gazelle. 

Influence of Color on Heat, the Deposition of Dew, 
and of Odors. Dr. Stark, iv a paper in Jameson’s 
Jourtial, vol. xvii, p. 65, has shown, by experi- 
ment, that one principle operates in the production 
of all the above results. A black color, whether 
in solids or fluids, absorbs heat most rapidly, and 
parts with it most rapidly ; dew is also deposited 
more rapidly on this color than on any other, and 
with proportionate rapidity evaporated from it. 
Quors, whether agreeable, offensive, or of infec- 
ious diseases, are, in like manner, absorbed with 


greater rapidity, aud in greater quantity, in a given | 


tine, by black colors; aud discharged by these 
colors with proportionate quickvess. The other 
colors are next cfieetive to black in the order of 
blue, brown, green, red, yellow, and lasily white ; 
which last absorbs and givese out’ heat, dew, and 
odor, more slowly than any other color, These 
facts will afford valuable hints to gardeners for the 
» of walks, of rockwork, of soils, ot 
coverings for protection, aud even of their dresses. 


volors of walls 


Business of Franklin, Massachusetts. It is stat- 
ed that in the town, (or township) of Franklin 
uear Wrentham, Mass. containing a population of 
about 1,700 persons, the value of the straw hats 
inanufaetueed by the females is between 73,000 
and 80,000 dollars a year. 


The difference. Aw Editor some time since of- 
fered a reward of ove thousand dollars to any per- 
son who would find a difference between the 'To- 
ries of °76 and the Whigs of ’34, A lady claims 
the reward, having found their distinction to be 
this—that the Tories of 76 wore short breeches, 
and the Whigs of ’34 wear pantaloons. 


' 


Some Remarks on the Cultivation of the Straw- 
berry, read before Lon. Hort. Soc. Flat tiles, paint- 
ed black, are laid down round the plants, just as 
they are going out of flower. The tiles seem to . 
be furmed on purpose ; for they are described as 
having at least half a circle cut out of each tile, in 
order that they may fit closely to the plants. ‘ The 
tiles during the day will net only prevent the ex- 
halation of moisture from the soil, but also collect 
a great body of heat from the sun, and consequent- 
ly form the fruit early, large and well flavored.” 


“To make a Minute Pudding. Stir flour into 
hoiling milk, the consistence of a thin hasty pud- 
ding, and in 15 or 20 minutes it will be fit for the 
table. Serve with sauce to suit the taste.”—Cul- 
tivator. 

I should call this a 20 minute pudding—I bave 
seen many made in this way, but never saw a 
good one. 

Hang over your tea kettle ; Jet it boil briskly ; 
while it is heating, put your flour in a basin; wet 
it as you would do starch with cold water; then 
pour on your boiling water, keeping the flour stir- 
ring while the bot water is going on; in one min- 
ute it will be fit for the table, tender, transparent, 
and sweet. ‘Too much water should not be put 
on or it will be too thin ; just enough to cook the 
flour. A Housekeeper. 


P.S.—This pudding may be made of rye, wheat, 
or buckwheat flour ; the batter of buckwheat cakes, 
if boiling water be poured on as above, will make 
a minute pudding.—Ohio Farmer. 


Sixty tons of Squashes have been raised the past 
season, on one acre and a quarter of land in Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, Happy—yea thrice and six 
times happy, are those who have cousins living in 
Roxbury, whom they may visit at thanksgiving 
time, and partake of their pumpkin pies, whereof 
squashes make the very best—M. Y. Transcript. 


The cost of producing and marketing a crop of 
hops, has been computed by those well acquainted 
with the business not to exceed eight cents per 
pound ; and the common yield at full fifteen hun- 
dred pounds.to the acre. The price in the market 
this year, is from eighteen to twenty cents per 
pound, yielding a nett profit to the farmer of full 
iwelve cents on every pound of hops, after paying 
outlays of every deseription, This computation 
gives one hundred and eighty dollars clear income 
for every acre of land in growing hops.—Sag Har- 
bor Telegraph. 


Manufactured Articles in Schools. In the Que- 
hee Mercury we find, under the head of Canadian 
Industry, the subjoined advertisement : 

«For sale, at the Schools of Mr. Perrault, St. 
Lewis’ Suburbs, [manufactured by the school hoys] 
io wit—hay rakes, sowing machines, barrows, 
ploughs, winter sleighs, machines for carrying hay, 
hot-bed boxes, laths, flabs, &c. 

“* Manufactured by the school girls—Carpets, 
worsted stripes, linens, long and short stockings, 
uloves, mittens, bonnets, sashes, worsted, cotton 
and flax suspenders, 

«Those who wish to supply the materials, will 
vet agricultural implements manufactured, and 
worsted and hemp carded at moderate prices. 

“ Quebec, L1th Sept. 1834.” 


In the ruins of Herculaneum an ancient vase bas 
recently been found, containing a pickled orange im 
a good state of preservation. 
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From Notes of a Traveller in the. Northern States. 
SHADE TREES—INTEMPERANCE. 

INCONTESTIBLY many comforts and advantages 
of different kinds might accrue from the improve- 
ment of Architectural taste and science, in our 
country atlarge. A sightly mansion may be erect- 
ed at less expense than is often bestowed on a pile 
of deformity ; and not only convenience but health 
may be secured by a judicious plan in building. 
The planting of trees°on private grounds often 
contributes to the gratification of neighbors and 
the beauty of a town ; and the laying out and dee- 
vrating of public squares, although so generally 
neglected among us, might be easily rendered sub- 
servient tothe improvement of a public taste, in- 
telligence and morality. Whoever has been in 
Switzerland or other foreign countries, where ru- 
ral seats are provided at the way side, near foun- 
tains, on hill tops, or under the most venerable 
shades, for the convenience of foot travellers, 
must recal wtth pleasure the agreeable impressions 
they give of the refinement of the inhabitants. 
What a total absence of ali such feelings, on the 
contrary, is caused as we pass along our own 
roads, to see no trace of any thing done for the 
benefit of a stranger! The roadside is often studi- 
ously deprived of foliage; and it is rare that so 
much as arock can be found proper to afford a 
convenient seat, On entering our villages also, is 
there any little grove, or even a single tree provid- 
ed with benches from which one may survey the 
objects around him? A trough may have beef 
placed for the benefit of the cattle, to receive the 
water of a rill; but why is man considered as so 
far beneath all notice 2? The inn and the drinking 
shop are indeed open, but would not their evil in- 
fluence be diminished if every village were pro- 
vided with a little shady green, furnished at least 
with a few seats in the shade, where the youth and 
age of the place might meet at sunset in the sum- 
mer? With how littl expense might the spot be 
beautified, and if necessary, protected by a keeper ! 
Winding paths are easily made, trees are easily 
planted, and will grow if let alone ; flowers afford 
a cheap and delightful ornament; and how easily 
might tasteful arbors and rotundas be supplied 
with a vase, a bust, or even a statue, such as na- 
tive artists can easily produce ! 

There is one continual source of pleasure to the 
traveller in our country, let his course be turned 
in almost every direction, that is the evident de- 
cline of intemperance. Even when [ have been 
passing through places with which I was least ac- 
quainted, the evidences I have found of the do- 
minion of this evil, have seemed like springs in 
the wilderness; but in regions which I have 
known in less favorable times, the changes are so 
evident and so numerous, as to excite great pleas- 
ure, [ hope not numingled with gratitude to Him, 
who has said to the flood of devastation, * here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” How many a 
pang of keen, sympathetic misery have I been 
spared on my tour, by the partial scorching of that 
serpent, that infernal demon, which was so lately 
ranging unchecked through our connury 2? How 
blessed is the deliverance from such a monster! 
It is with anguish now that I recal the days when 
I so often dreaded to inquire, in a family cirele or 
in a public festival for some one I missed from 
his place, lest the mention of his name should 
wrest from tortured lips a confession that would 
scorch the cheeks and scarify the heart. 

The late prevalence of intemperance, I trace in 








part to the broad foundations laid in the times 
preceding ourown. The close of the war iefi 
the country in an immoral condition. The dis- 
banding of the army converted our villages almost 
into camps, so far as habits of men were concern- 
ed ; and the vicious practices of soldiers co-oper- 
ating with the desultory employment of leisure 
tine, which is naturally produced by a long peri- 
od of war and public calamities, stamped a low 
character upon society through a great part of the 
country. Public calamities had proved fatal in a 
thousand instances to private fortunes 5 and many 
of those persons who might otherwise have pos- 
sessed the means of obtaining an education, were 
cut off from it by poverty, or by the prolonged de- 


preciation of learning in the public estimation. , 


Gunpowder, bayonets, soldiers and military skill 
were objects of praise and admiration ; and as 
taste and literature could not purchase these, they 
were but slightly esteemed. Of course, peace 
found the country abounding in many young and 
empty heads, and what was worse with morals 
corrupt beyond their years. It was the tendency 
of such a state of things to honor the tavern, and 
to break up the family circle 5 and in many a town 


and village the former was the greatest resort of 


fathers and sons, while the mothers were too ofien 
left to solitary regret and tears among the broken 
fragments of the latter, Who does not remember 
something of such a state of society? Who at 
least has not perceived traces of it in’ the Baceha- 
nalian stories, and the tales of village wit, wliose 
narration to a later generation has often served to 
depict the tavern in colors and associations too at- 
tractive to the children of a reformed or sobered 
father? To the discredit ofa state of society now 
fast wearing out of fashion, a large part of our tra- 
ditionary narratives, and humor, and sketches of 
local biography, are mingled with the oaths and 
intoxication of the inn, or the more dangerous 
language and examples of fashionable dinner par- 
ties and drinking bouts in city life. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
RAINY DAYS. 

How much time is thrown away by some fur- 
mers when the weather will not permit them to 
work out doors. And bow well this time might 
he improved! There are many days and hours of 
wet weather in a year in which it is impossible to 
to do any work on ihe farm, and when these are 
lost, as they are to many farmers of my acquain- 
tance, they amount to a considerable sum. ¢ ‘Time 
is money” as my grandfather used to say ; and 
further, ** Take careof the pence and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.” 

Now if this is good advice in money matters, it 
will surely apply to economy in time, to those 
hours and half days when the rain drives us under 
cover. 

Well, liow are these hours to be best improved. 
[ will tell you my brother farmers. Get yourself 
a set of Carpenter’s Tools, and make a work bench, 
and if you can plane a board and drive a nail, you 
will find enough to oceupy all your spare time. 

The tools will cost but five or six dollars—sueh 
as are most necessary, and then you will be able 
to keep your out buildings, fences and many of 
your farming implements in good repair. If your 
barn or stable doors break down, mend it immedi- 
ately the first rainy day. If a board is loose, put a 
nail in it or replace it. If you want any plain, 
useful kitchen furniture, such as pine tables, bench- 


es, &c. take those occasions, ~ But it is unneces. 
sary to multiply the things that might be made or 
repaired in such times, Every farmer that looks 
around hin (if he is not in the habit of so doing) 
will find the wood work on his place lamentably 
out of repair. 

Besides, every farmer should accustom himself 
to the use of tools, When be wants a small job 
done, it wastes as much time often as it is worth, 
to go several miles after a carpenter. I know 
some farmers who have not a hatchet, drawing 
knife, anger, plane or work bench about their 
place. The consequence is, their jobs and repuir 
generally go undone, and they have nothing to do 
half their time in rainy weather. Is this econo. 
my? Yet such men will carry their grain five 
tiles further to a market where they can get two 
cents more on a bushel. Poor Ricuarp, 


ae 
as 





SETTING GUT TREES. 

Very early last spring, on a warm rainy day, ] 
went toa neighboring nursery and gave a dollar 
for my choice of twenty of its finest apple trees, 
I was careful to cut off all damaged roots and a 
part of the top; then in fine soil, on the same day, 
1 set out these trees, taking great care not to cramp 
in the least degree the fibrous roots, excavating 
for some of them a hole seven or eight feet broad, 
(the trees were not more than one and a half inch 
in diameter,) digging deep and putting compos 
and the best soil at the bottom, Thus they re. 
tained until grafting time in May, when I pruv- 
ed and grafted as high as the size would admit, 
from five to eight feet, taking care to leave one or 
two small branches to perform the functions of 
elaborating the sap, till the scions should be. sufi. 
ciently grown for that purpose. ‘This was alto 
vether an experiment with me; thus far it has 
succeeded well. Every wound healed, and every 
tree has now a firm and healthy young top—the 
scions grey from one to two feet Jast summer; 
und some of them grew over the old stock. — Eight 
or ten of them blossomed, and some of them pro- 





duced apples though none of them came to matt- 
rity. I prefer to have the end bud on the scion, 

If any of your readers or correspondents cal 
suggest, throngh the Northern Farmer, any iu 
provements on my mode of setting and grafting, 
some other brother farmer may get a valuable 
hint, and I obtain encouragement to try the pear 








the following spring. Indulge me to throw out 
one hint to those who intend to graft next spring, 
Sweet apples are said to be worth double to sour, 
and equally valuable with potatoes for fattening 
hogs or cattle. It is important therefore to select 
your scious from the richest varieties of the sweet 
apple, if your object be to, raise apples for your 
live stock.—.Vorthern Farmer. 
CARE OF THE AGED. 

As having their own way, is one of the greatest 
comforts of life to old people, I think their friends 
should endeavor to accommodate them in that, & 
well as in any thing else. When they have long 
lived in a house, it becomes natural to them ; they 
are almost as closely connected with it as the to 
toise with his shell: they then die, if you teat 
them out of jt—old folks and old trees, if you fe 
move them, ’tis ten to one you will kill them; % 
let our good old sister be no more importuned 
that head. We are fast growing old ourselves, and 
we shall expect the same kind indulgences ; and! 
we give them, we shall have a right to recelvé 








them in our turn.—Franklin’s Familiar Lelters. 
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LAYING DOWN GRASS LANDS. — 


{x 1825, the Massachusetts Agricultural Society | where there wis no perceivable difference in the 
awarded a premium of $30 to the Rev. Morriti | character of the soils; in 1824 the quantity of hay 


Auten, for his experiment to prove the best seasou | 

p } « > rece LA al Y 
and mode of laying down lands to grass. The fol- 
jowing is Allen’s statement: 


| 
) 
| 
| 
| 


«Several dicappointments in my expectation of) was not as great, yet very observable. 


per acre on the land sowed in the fall was at least 
double to that on the land sowed in the spring, 
and with grain; the past season the difference 


The same 


aCrop of Grass after sowing the seed in the Spring | experiment was repeated in 1824 on about 4 acres 
with Grain induced me as early us the year 1507) of light sandy soil; the seed on the fallowed land 
to try the effects of Autumnal sowing ; my first ex-/ in that year was sowed the lust of August: the 
periment was made on about 16 rods of laud, a part! season was uncomm only dry ; aud where oats 


! 


of which was sowed in the mouth of October with | 
Rye and Herds Grass, and the residue with Herds | 
Grass seed alone; the cold weather did not com- | 


were sowed scarcely any herds-grass appeared the 
past season ; but that part sowed with grass-seed | 
_alone produced a good crop for light soil, and at 


H P JenuP ¢ > Pye! ° . : a 
meuce very early in that year, and both the Rye) iis time there appears to be on it a suflicient 
and Grass had considerably extended their roots) yumber of grass plants, while the other part of the 


before winter. 


In the following Summer, at the! geld looks like exhausted land. 


From the results 


. . 2 ‘ > sus . . , ~ * . . . . 
time of reaping, the Grass had grown so tallameong | of these several experiments I am led to believe 


the Rye that much of it was cut with the sickle ; 


the best time to commit grass seed to the earth, is 


but it appeared less healthy and vigorous than the | ¢;om the 15th of August to the Loth of September ; 
Grass which was sowed alone ; this produced near- ‘this time seems to accord with the intentions of 
ly a full crop the first year, and endured unusually | nature, it is the season of ripeness in the seed, 


well afterwards. ‘The next year the crop where | 


when it spontaneously falls on the ground ; grass 


the Rye had been raised, appeared to me to be | seed which is sowed in the last of summer or the 


considerably better than usual after Spring sowing 
with grain, but less than on the other part; the 
result of this experitnent encouraged me to sow) 
Grass seed in the Fall, aud without Grain. in | 
several successive years I ploughed and sowed my | 
fields after Indian Harvest; the crops were gener- | 
ally much more abuudant than Spring sowing ; but) 
in some instances when the Autumn proved cold, | 


the first crop was imperfect, aud intermixed with | 


some weeds ; I supposed earlier sowing would be | 
more certainly successful ; and in 1820, about an | 
acre and a quarter of land, which had been naked 


fallawed, was sowed with Herds Grass aud Red | 


Clover, between the Ist and 20th of September. | 
In 1821, the Herds Grass was ripe for cutting ; 
at the usual season, the 15th of July, it was 
unusually tall, but not so thick set as in subse- | 
quent years; very little of Clover appeared the first, 
year; it increased in the second and third years ;/ 
the usual order seemed to be exactly reversed in | 


this instance, 
sowed with Spring Grain, the first crop is chiefly, 
Clover ; afterwards there is a greater proportion of | 
Herds Grass ; this circumstance has led many farm- | 
rs toMhe conclusion that it requires more time to | 
stablish the roots of Herds Grass in the earth, and | 
yepare them to produce a full crop, than it does | 
te roots of Clover ; every experiment { have made | 
his tended to prove this a wrong conclusion, and 
tht Herds grass naturally comes forward earlier 
thn Clover—the reason why the appearance has 
80 ofien been otherwise, probably is the obstruc- 
tion produced by the Grain crop on the growth of 
Grass ; the Clover being a tap-rovted plaut, is not 
80 much obstructed as the Herds grass ; aud draw- 
ing some of its nourishinent from a greater depth, 
it soon ascends the injury ; unobstructed by Grain, 
I have observed that Herds grass always takes the 
lead of Clover in its growth. In the Spring of 
1823 [ ploughed about three acres of land on 
Which Indian corn grew the preceding year ; near- 
ly half the field was a cold clayey soil, and the 
residue a gravelly knoll; it was sowed the 1st of 
May with Oats, Herds grass, and Clover seed ; an- 
other field of 3 acres, the soil clayey, and apparently 
of the same quality with the low part of the other 
field, was naked fallowed ; it was ploughed 4 or 5 
times, and sowed with Herds grass and Clover, the 


When Clover and Herds Grass are | 





Ist Sept. ; the comparisen could properly be made 


beginning of autuinn, israrely if ever obstructed in 
its early growth by drouth, which often proves des- 
tructive to young plants in the summer months; it 
gets firm bold of the ground before winter, and in 
the following spring grows more rapidly than grass 
on land which has been hardened by the heat of 
summer and the growth of a grain crop. Tlie 
season which appears to me to be the best for sow- 
ing grass seed, is far from being the most conve- 
nient for farmers ; they cannot often do it at that 
time without too little preparation of the soil to 
receive seed, or the loss of one crop; my experi- 
ments have proved to my own satisfaction, that 
much later sowing is preferable to spring sowing 
with grain; in one instance I prepared the land 
late in the fall, and cast the seed on the snow with 
very good success; on fields designed to be alter- 
nately in grass and tillage, the common practice of 
sowing grass seed inthe spring with grain, may 
consist With good husbandry, for as often as wet 
seasons ensue, the grass will prosper tolerably 
well, and in case of a drouth which destroys the 
grass, the rotation may be changed without any 
other loss than that of the seed; but on _ fields 
which are unsuitable for frequent ploughings, 
when we wished to have the cultivated grasses re- 
inain as long as possible, aud on sandy soils 
where it is difficult to get a sufficient number of 
grass plants established, the loss of a single crop 
is trifling in comparison with the gain which will 
be realized by sowing grass seed in the month of 
August. In awarding this premium the Conmnit- 
tee do not mean to admit that the experiment of 
Mr. Allen proves conclusively that this is the best 
method of laying down land to grass; but that the 
labor and results of his several experiments induce 
them to recommend that the premium be awarded 
to him. 





WARLIKE DISPOSITION OF MAN. 

Carruace, for the conquest of Sicily, 408 years 
before our Saviour, made preparations for three 
years. The army consisted of 300,000, the fleet 
of 2000 men of war, and 3000 transports. By 
the interposition of Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, 
at the investment of the city of Hymera, every man 
was either killed or taken prisoner, and only eight 
ships made their escape. 

The first Punic war lasted 24 years, the second: 


{ 
{ 
| 
| 
} 
} 
i 











Only between the low part of the first field, and this] 17, and the third a litthe more than 4, when the 


renowned city of Carthage, containing the immense 
population of 700,000 human beings, was so com- 
pletely burned that not a single house remained, 
Being fired at all points, the conflagration was ter- 
rible, and burned with prodigious fury for 17 days, 
The plunder carried away by the Rotman soldiers, 
in precious metal, amounted to 4,470,000 lbs. of 
silver. 

Julius Cesar, in Germany, is said to have slaugh- 
tered 400,000 men in one battle.—When Attila, 


king of the Huns, was defeated at Chalons, 300,000 


men perished.—But the most memorable devasta- 
tation of human life on record, which was melan- 
choly beyond all precedent, was the memorable 
army of Xerxes, marching into Greece. It con- 
sisted of 5,283,220, according to all ancient au- 
thorities. Nearly the whole of the mammoth col- 
lection of soldiers were entirely destroyed. It was 
equal to the entire male population of the United 
States. 





ANTIQUITY OF CARRIER PIGEONS. 

Ovip, in his Metamorphoses, assures us that 
Taurosthenes, by a carrier pigeon, which be had 
stained with purple, gave notice of his having 
been victorious at the Olympic games, the same 
day, to his father, who resided at Algina. Pliny, 
too, that wonder-searching man, from whose phi- 
losophical observation and scrutiny nothing seems 
to have escaped, informs us that during the siege 
of Modena, by Mark Antony, pigeons were em- 
ployed by Brutus to keep up a correspondence 
with the besieged. 

When the city of Ptolemais, in Syria, was in- 
vested by the French and Venetians, and on the 
point of falling, the soldiers observed a pigeon fly- 
ing over, which they rightly conjectured was a 
bearer of despatches. A tremendous shout was 
instantly made by the whole army, which so fright- 
ened the little flying post, that it fell to the ground 
near by. Under one of its wings was the follow- 
ing note from the Sultan: * 1 will be with you in 
three days, with an army that will be sufficient to 
raise the siege.’ Another, of which the following 
is a copy, was substituted, and the pigeon permit- 
ted to goon: * The garrison must see to their own 
safety, for the Sultan has such other affairs press- 
ing, that it is impossible to render assistance.’ The 
garrison gave up at once.—Scientific Tracts. 





From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 
OXALIS CRENATA. 

Suoutp you have received any account of the 
late exhibition at Falmouth, on the 28th ult. you 
will have learned that one of the greatest difficulties 
attending the cultivation of the Oxalis crenata has 
heen surmounted ; Mr. Pringle, the intelligent and 
enterprising gardener of L, C. Daubuz, Esq.of Tru- 
ro, having upon that occasion produced a dish of 
the tubers of that plant, the growth of the present 
year, which was mueh admired both for size and 
beauty. You will also have learned from that re- 
port (inserted in the West Briton of the 30th May) 
that Sir Charles Lemon, with that zeal for science 
and that desire to promote the interests of society, 
for which he has ever been so honorably distin- 
guished, has this year attempted the field culture 
of these tubers upon a large scale : the result of so 
important an experiment will not, I trust, be kept 
from the public, even should its success full short 
of our most reasonable expectations.— Wm. Hamil- 
ton, 15 Oxford Place, Plymouth, June 13, 1834. 
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FARMER’S WORK FOR NOVEMBER. 

Swine. He that attempts to fatten his hogs in winter 
unless their pen can be kept comfortably warm without 
extra expense of fuel, will be aloser. But if warm win- 
ter habitations with dry and cleanly lodgings can be af- 
forded to the animals they will fatten as well, and with 
as little food in winter as in suminer. This may be in 
a good measure effected by the construction and location 
of their pens. Their styes may be placed on the south 
side of an acclivity, and defended on the west, north and 
east by banks or walls of earth against the cold winds of 
winter, with some contrivance like a swinging door, 
which will close of itself, to prevent the access of cold 
at the entrance. In that case they will thrive on but a 
part of the food, which would be necessary, in an ex- 
posed situation, to enable them to support a sorry exist- 
ence in opposition to the incessant assaults of the pitiless 
elements. In front of their pens may be a well inclosed 
yard, which will answer as a receptacle for weeds, fallen 
leaves, brakes, &c. the raw materials of their swineships’ 
manure manufactory. Swine, as well as cattle intended 
for the shambles, well and warmly lodged in winter are 
half fed, but if not made comfortable in that respect are 
scarcely worth feeding; and attempting to fatten them 
is like laboring to fill sieves or broken cisterns with 
water. With store animals the case may be different. 
If growing stock which it is wished to keep on hand a 
year or two or longer, are too warmly housed, they are 
liable to suffer in cases of acciden‘al or inevitable ex- 
pasure, much more than those which have never been 
accustomed to such indulgence. 

With regard to food for fattening swine, it was re- 
marked by the Rev. Mr. Elliot, “I know of nothing 
that will fatten hogs faster than a dough of meal and 
water. But as this is expensive food, the dough may 
be minced with boiled potatoes, or boiled carrots—They 
eat these mixtures as well as the dough by itself; and it 
appears to make no material difference in their fattening. 
In the mixture, barley meal will answer instead of In- 
dian; which should be attended to in our more northern 
parts, where two bushels of barley may be as easily rais- 
edas one of Indian corn. Both kinds of meal I have 
found to be 2 good mixture with boiled potatoes; but it 
should by all means be a little salted to give it a good 
relish.” 

The following mixture for fattening swine has been 
recommended, and we have no doubt will answer a val- 
uable purpose: Wash potatoes clean, boil and mash 
while hot—mix in at the same time oat-meal and pea- 
meal. Put the mixture into a large tub, which must 
stand till it becomes sour but not putrid. Keep a quan- 
tity of this on hand, always fermenting and give it to 
your hogs as often as they will eat. 


‘inter Food for Catile. A writer for the American 
Farmer gives the following under the head “Cheap Fod- 
der.” * Having been informed of the advantages of 
using the tops of Indian corn, cut as rye straw, to be 
mixed with potatoes or meal, as a food for horses or cat- 
tle. I have been making the experiment. I find that 
my cattle thrive better on the fodder than on rye straw, 
(cut and used in the sume manner.) The corn stalk cer- 
tainly contains a great quantity of farine substance and 
naust be highly nutritive, Being cut and scalded with 

mall quantity of bran, they afford an excellent mess 0 
milch cows. In the common way of foddering cattle 
with tops, the blades are greedily eaten, but stalks are 
wasted. By adopting the plan recommended, the whole 
affords a nutritive food.” 


Save your wood. ‘ A Farmer’’ says, “a very consid- 
erable saving may be realized by using the saw instead 
of the axe in preparing wood for the fire, although very 
few country people are aware of the fact, having never 
tried the experiment. A saw suitable for this purpose 
costs no more than an axe, is as easily kept in order, and 
with careful usage will last as many years. A man can 
saw as much, and probably more wood in the same 
time than he can cut with an axe. Scarcely any litter 
is made, the wood may all be cut of an exact length, and 
on the whole the annual saving to every house-holder, 
by using the saw instead of an axe, would in the course 
of several years amount to something of considerable 
consequence. 





PATENT HORSE-SHOE NAILS. 

We have in our office a sample of horse-shoe nails 
manufactured by Hayward, Ralph & Sturtevant, ‘in 
Plympton, Massachusetts. The nails appear very fair, 
and, as we understand, are highly approved of by their 
numerous consumers . They may be obtained at 
the smith shop of Thomas Faxon, Pond street, Boston, 
opposite the Massachusetts Hotel. 

(See advertisement on another page.) 











ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

The English papers are occupied with details of the 
destruction of the two houses of Parliament, on the 17th 
October, by fire. In addition to the misfortune of losing 
a hall, consecrated by so many elevated associations, that 
of the entire destruction of the House of Commons, and 
of a great amount of valuable records, will be deeply re- 
gretted. There is no reason to believe, that the fire 
arose in any other way than by accident. 


The Shakers make a flour of the slippery elm, and 
use it the same as arrow-root. It it excellent for infants 
just weaned, and prevents the bowel complaint. One 
table spoonful is boiled in a pint of new milk. It is 
also excellent for consumptive and dyspeptic persons. 

About three weeks ago, a lad was playing with his pet 
dog, at Martinsburg, Va., when the latter jumped up and 
bit his finger, but not severely. The wound soon heal- 
ed, and nothing more was thought of it until some days 
after, when the lad, in going to school, passed a house at 
the time a servant was throwing some water into the 
street. The sight of it gave him peculiar sensaticns ; he 
soon fell into fits, was conveyed to a house, and medica; 
aid resorted to, but in vain. He died soon after, in great 
agony. 

The Medical Journal of last week relates a cure of 
deafness of some yeurs standing, by removing from the 
external auditory passage of the right ear of a female of 
17 years of age, a cherry-stune which was put in her ear 
by aplay-maie ten years ago. 

A man by the name of Gier has been arrested for the 
murder of young Perry, in the city of Philadelphia, at 
the late elections. He was a common laborer in Phila- 
delphia, and was engaged in the riots during the day of 
the election. He fled from the city that night in such 
haste, that he took some of his clothing from the wash- 
tub, not giving himself time for them to dry. He was 
taken near Lancaster. ‘The evidence of his guilt is said 
to be very strong. 

A Great Yieip. Caleb Chase writes the editor of 
the Portland Courier, in illustration of the advantages of 
high cultivation of land, that he raised in a garden, the 
past season, from four grains of wheat, eighty heads, 
one of which measured six and a half inches in length. 
From these eighty heads, he obtained four thousand five 
hundred and thirty-six grains of wheat, measuring little 
short of half a pint, being one thousand one hundred 





and thirty-four fold. This is worthy the attention of 





those farmers who are only desirous of increasing the 
number of acres on their farms, without improving the 
quality of the soil. 

A Dear Birv. Through the carelessness of a lad, 
who shot at a bird on a stack of grain, twelve stacks of 
wheat, rye and oats were destroyed by fire, in Bucks 
county, Pa., valued at $500. They were the property 
of Charles Wise, who might say to the lad as the frogs 
did to the boys, ‘ Though it be sport to you, it is death 
to us.” 

The British Government has decided in favor of al- 
lowing American Beef and Pork, salted, to be exported 
from Canadian ports to other British ports, duty free. 
This arrangement is calculated to benefit the West In- 
dia Islands, and will enable them to obtain their provis- 
ions at a much cheaper rate than heretofore. It will al- 
so puta handsome sum of money into the pockets of the " 
stall feeders and hog feeders of New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio and Michigan. 

A young man in the employment of Messrs. Sykes & 
Son, Sheffield, England, has made a steam-engine, which 
weighs seven ounces. It is so perfect, that with a spirit 
lamp and two table s-oonfulls of water, it will go at the 
rate of a thousand strokes a minute, and will continue 
to work until 2lmost the last drop is expended. 

From the Vermont Chronicle. 

Messrs. Epirors—lIf the following, which you may 
rely upon as being strictly true, is worthy a place in 
your columns, it is at your service. L. J. 

Rev. Jarnes Johnson, of this place, has a heifer which 
was two years old last April. A calf was expected from 
her the fore part of August. In May, her bag became 
large and tender, and seemed to be in danger of being in- 
jured by inflammation. To prevent this, they commenc- 
ed milking her regularly, and though she thea no other 
pasture than the highway, she gave from six to eight 
quarts a day till she calved, which was August 8th. Her 
calf was of a good size, and by no means poor. Her 
milk, before calving, was set by itself, 2nd from the 
eream skimmed during the ten weeks she had been milk- 
ed, were made forty pounds of excellent butter. She 
now bids fair to be a fine vow. 

St. Johnsbury, Oct. 1834. 





TASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
- FRUITS EXHIBITED. | 
Suturday, November 22 

Pears. By the Hon. John Lowell—two of the rew 
varieties received of Mr. Knight, one of them No. If, is 
described as Pengelihy, “a large brown fruit ;’—A snall 
fruit, beurre and of a sweet and good flavor. The cthe’ 
a fruit of medium size, beurre, more astringent aad 
excellent flavor. 

By B. V. French, Esq.—A new fruit, sent by Micth 
M. Ruggles, Esq. of Fall-river; a native winter frut, 
lately found wild on the farm of Mr. Wilbur; around- 
ish fruit of medinm size, of a green color, of good flavor, 
with a portion of astringency, indicating that this fruit 
night be improved by cultivation. It has been recoit- 
mended that it be called Wilbur’s Winter. 


By Mr. Manning —Passe Colmar and Doyenne Gris, 
and the Sabine. Also, the Duchesse d’Ango~leme, al- 
ready celebrated for its uncommon size and beauty, its 
excellent flavor and productiveness. The Pastorale, a 
fruit of medium size and oblong, its form and color re- 
sembling that of the English Jargonelle ; 2 most pro- 
ductive winter fruit of good flavor. Princesse D Orange, 
very beautiful and excellent, and the first specimen of 
this new fruit which we have seen exhibited. 


Apples. By Samuel Pond—White Colville, a fruit of 


good flavor with a good proportion of acid. 
By Messrs. Winships—a variety of the Colville spe 
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cies, bavang projecting ribs, ofa very pleasant and agree. 
able flavor. Probably an imported fruit, the name lost. 
B- Mr. Manning—A fruit, bearing great resemblance 
to the Pomme Pigeon. The size medium, the form ob- 
long and conical, color greenish yellow with a deep crim. 
son blush next the sun, the flavor good. , 
For the: Committee, WM. KENRICK. 











CATALOGUE FOR 1855. 

Just published, a Catalogue of the NEW ENGLAND 
SEED AND AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, compris- 
ing au unusual choice collection of Garden and Flower Seeds, 
raised in the Gardens connected with the Establishment. ‘The 
following from the preface explains the principles 1m reference 
to which the business will be conducted. 

When the Agriculiural Warehouse und New England Seed 
Store was commenced, it was altogether problematical whether 
those engaged in the differeat brauches ot rural economy would 
give support to such an establishment, aud the proprietors in- 
curred very cousiderable expeuse, as well as bestowed much 
time aud exertion to make it what the Farmers and Gardeners 
of New England very much needed, to wit, a Repository from 
which could be obtained Seeds, &c. which might be relied ou 
as true to their kind and of the best quality. ‘The experience 
and experimeuts of a series of years, euable us now to give 
assurance of satisiaction to those who may commence or will 
coutuue their patronage. We have completed our anticipated 
arrangements i the seed department in such a inanner that we 
are well assured of a full supply of seeds, raised wider our owi 
direction. We are thus placed in a condition to supply seeds, 
of warranted good quality ; and arrangements have been made 
to import from Europe those kinds which bid fairest to be most 
uselul, best adapted to our soil and ciimate, and on which reli- 
ance can be placed that with proper treatment they will not fail 
to gerimuate, : a a Ky 

i. a business of this description, it cannot be expected but 
that complaints will sometimes be made of seeds not vegetating ; 
bat candid men will allow that the fault is not always in the 
seed. (he best seed may fail of coming up, en several accounts; 
some kinds may be sown too early, and be chilled in the ground 
in dry seasons, by the burning rays of the sun—they are often 
eaten by worms and insects, and are frequently covered tuo 
deep in the earth, particularly delicate flower seeds. The best 
method of proving the quality of the seed is to sow a fewina 
box of loose earth. placed in a warm room, keeping the earth 
moist. If the seed is geod, it will vegetate in a reasonable 
time. A quicker method is to roll up a few seeds in a quantity 
of wet moss, which will soon determjne their character. 

It was loug before the business would warraut the expenses 
now incurring; and it is for the public to decide to what exteut 
they will give their patrouage to an establishment concucted 
on the principles, enjoying the advantages, and favored with 
the pro-peets above meutioued. 

This Catalogue contains 80 pages; will be sent Gratis to 
dealers, patrous and friends of the Establistunent, and ORDERS 
for articivs contained therein will meet with prompt and faithful 
attention. GEO. C. BARRETT, 

New England Seed Store, Boston. 





HOLLIS’ CELEBRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 
For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galls, Old strains, Stiff joints, 
Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are strain- 
ed in the back sinews, wrung in the withers, &c.; 
also for Glandular swellings of the Throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparation have heen 
arefully selected after many years experience, and are some 
of the nest successful remedies united. correctly proportioned 
and happily sdapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
compl ents; the proprietor fecls assured that when once this 
article ss ased it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the vest and certanly the most convenient article in use. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism. Sprains, Cramp, 
Num ness, Stiffuess or Weak ess in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOULIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

= Che Publ ¢ are requested to observe that each label is 


sigue a . 
rice of latge Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 029 





A GARDENER 
—Wants a Situation—ean produce ‘he best recommendations 
83 regards his character and capacity. nov 19 








SEEDS, (for fall sowing) 
For Sire, at the New England Seed Store, connected 
with the N. E. Farmer office, 51 & 52 North Market street. or 
White Portugal Onion Seed—Silver Skin, do.—Fail 18 
Prickly Spinach—Black Spanish or Winter Radish—Celery, 
ce, &e. aug 


a 





SPLENDID BULBOUS ROOTS. 

This day received direct from Holland, a splendid collection 
of Double and single HyacinTHS, PuLYANTHOS, NAKCISSUS, 
double and single Jonquitts, CROWN IMPERIAL CROKUS, 
GLavie us of sorts, FRITTELLERAS AMARYLLIS, &c. 

GEO. C. BARRETT. 
New England Seed Store 





TO COMPETITORS FOR PREMIUMS ON BUT- PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


TER AND CHEESE. 








Corrected with great care, weekly. 








THE Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting | ~ FROM TO 
Agrticuliure, hereby give notice that not having been able to | APPLES,russets, . .. . ~~ , barrel 200, 2 
obtain the use of Faneuil Hall for the exhibition of Butter and | Bea ys white, ee 6 & 6 eo Ca ee 
Cheese, On’ the 3d December next, Messrs. Livermore & | Byyy eee inew) os . oo | boreal 10 00 
Kendall have generously offered to the Society, the use of the | ‘Cargo Ee a “ 7 50] -8 U0 
Rotunda over the Faneui)] Hall Market for that purpose. All | o>. ee anes pr “ 6 50) 6 75 
persons, therefore, who intend to offer Butter or Cheese for pre- | Beeswax (American) aN 2 pound 17 9: 
mium, may make application to Caleb Hayward, Esq., Clerk | pu yyer inspected No.l. new, . “ 14 1¢ 
of the Market, under whose direction the same may be deposit- | CuExsE, new milk, Tl: a pes’ AN “ ’ y 
ed, | re 2 . ae “ 3 3 

On the 3d December, it will he examined by the Committee. iesinanie aaa aol ay “ “a 45 

Per Order, BENJ. GUILD, Ree. See’ry. | southern ‘aeete i oat “ 35 w 

Boston, Nov 13, 1834. \Fuax,American,. . . .), . . | pound yO 

| FLAXSEED,. bushe] | 1 33} 1 40 
TO SMITHS, &c. lw eS eee arre 27 
PATENT HORSE SHOE NAILS, | /10UR) Genesee, |. Pgs ee 

THE Subscribers have now in successful operation at Plymp- | Bakimose, whar . 5 50) 5 62 
ton, Mass. a machine for making Horse Shoe Nails. | Alexandria, ay). ee “ 5 sul 5 62 

The nails are made of the very best Iron, are perfectly mall- | Grain, Corn, northern yellow,. . | oushe) 80 82 
able an-l admirably adapted to the use for which they were de- | southern yellow e é “ G4 66 
s.gned. Numerous respectable testimony from those who have wesc x's rods “ 68 70 
used and approved them could be cited, but the manufacturers Rye, Northern Sid oA “ 90 85 
relying upon the quality of the article, prefer that the nails Barley, . . eras “ Gzi. «66 
should be their own test. Oats, Northern, . (prime) “a 4u 43 

They are known to be a good article,—and can be obtained | fay. best English 4 teeta: ton 18 00} 19 00 
in any quantity desired from the manuiacturers at their place | * Bester sevewed, « . . . “ 13 00; 14 0O 
u Plympton, Mass., or at THOS FAXON’S Smith Shop, | Hard pressed pi ree “ 14 00} 15 69 
Poud Street, Boston, opposite the Massachusetts Hotel. 6 | Honry,? . . . aia g te gallon 37 42 

HAYWARD, RALPH & STURTEVANT. | jjops, Ist quality (new) . . . . | pound 14 15 

Plympton, Mass., Nov. 26. | 2d quality . 2 és 10 ll 

| LarD, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 1] 
BUCKTHORNS Southern, Istsort,. . . . z 7) 8 


For sale by GEO. C. BARRETT a few thousand Buck- | 
thorns, thrifty and of good size. oct. 15. | 





COCKSPUR THORNS. 

A few bushels of Seeds or Berries of this celebrated Thorn 
from the farm of Jno. Prince, Esq. of Jamaica Plains, for sale 
by GEO. C. BARRETT, New England Seed Store. Price 
$5.00 per bushel. oc 29 





FOR SALE OR TO LET. 
A valuable farm situated in Medford, about five miles from 
this city, well calculated for a milk, vegetable and fruit farm. 
For further particulars apply at this office. n. 17. 





AGRICULTURISTS ATTEND! 

“ Have respect unto all things, hold fast that which is gooc 
The Subscriber has brought to this maiket, a new variety of 
Potatoes, which have two good properties, viz. ; they are ex- 
ceedingly productive, and are excellent for the table.-—They 
have been planted but four years, and from two potatoes have 
produced fourteen hundred bushels. ‘To be found at Brimmer’s 
Store, on the T wharf, Boston. 

MOSES HEALY. 


*.* The above Potatoes originated from the Island of St. 
Helena. Nov. 12. 


1.” 





NOTICE. 
GREEN House FRAMES and SasHEs,—about five hundred 
uare feet.—Also a quantity of pots. For sale. Aypply to G. 
. BARRETT, N. E. Farmer Office. Nov. 12. 





BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES at very 


reduced prices. 

ELIAB STONE RREWER, No. 414 Washington Street, 
has received a large assortment of superfine and common 
Broadeloths, purchased at the auctions in New York and Bos- 
ton, Which he will sell by the piece or yard, at prices as low as 
they can be purchased of the importer or manufacturer by the 
bale. Among them are the following shades of colors and 
qualities, viz. : 

Superfine, Fine, and Common Black Broadcloths. 


do do do Blue do 
do do do Green do 
do do do Russell Brown do 
do do do Claret do do 
do do do Spanish Fly — do 
do do do Tnvisibte green do 
do do do Drake neck do 
do do do Mulberry do 


do do do Steel mixed = do 
Also—t.adies’ Cloths for Habits, & ec. 
40 pieces Cassimeres, of colors and qualities suitable for chil- 
drew’s wear. ' 
Also—25 pieces striped, blue, mixed, &c. Sattinets. 
6t Nov. 12. 





BLACK CURRANT WINE. 
A Few Bottles of this wine, so highly esteemed by all ac- 
vainted with its medicinal properties, just received by Gro. 
»% Barrett, 51 and 52 North Market street. aug 13 





BREMEN GEESE. 


For sale, a few pairs of fine Bremen Geese by 
GEORGE C. BARRETT. 


| 


} 





LEATHER, Slaughier,sole, . . . “ 17 ly 

upper, . . Ib. 10 lz 

Dry Hide,sole. . . . pound 15 17 

+ upper, . . . Ib. 18 20 

Philadelphia, sole, . , | pound 27 30 

Baltimore,sole, . . . ad 28 27 

Lime, best sort . ie oe cask 1 Ce 

Pork, Mass. inspee.,extraclear, . | barrel | 17 00) 18 0@ 
POT ORS. a 6. «ws ie 13 00f 

Bone, middlings,. . . . a6 8 | 8 38 

Sreps, Herd’s Grass, (none) . , | bushe} 

Rec Top, northern, . 3 “ 75 87 

Red Clover, northern, . , | pound 8 10 

White Dutch Honeysuckle ti 25 31 

Taetew,Wee, . ss ks cwt 700} 750 


Wo0L, prime or Saxony Fleeces, 60 65 
American, full blood,washed | pound 50 58 
“ee 
































do. 3-4ths — do. 45 50 
do. 1-2 do. na: 35 42 
do. 1-4 and common “ 32 36 
Native washed, . . . . e 38 40 
a Pulled superfine, . ss 50 5e 
oo | IstLambs, ... 6 40 45 
22% «& go arkg “ 30 33 
re|3sq « ee “5”. 23, 
z IstSpmning,. . . ad 35 40 
Soachern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less perth 
PROVISION MARKET, 
RETAIL PRICES. 
Hams,northern, . . + + + + + ) pound 93) 10 
southern, . . y + 0 © « ee 8 9 
Pork, wholehogs, . . . + «© « 46 6 6 
PoUuLTRY,(uncerain,) « . . . - iy 9} 1 
i ne ee eee 45 14) 19 
lump, ne se ” 18} 25 
a a: 25 30 
POPTAPORE 6 s. 4 e's oe 8 bushel 37; 50 
ye a harrel 1 501 2 50 




















BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Nov, 24, 1834, 
Reported for the Daily Advertiserand Patriot. 

At mark: t 1740 cattle, say 710 beef cattle and 1030 
Stores, 1900 Sheep, and 1620 Swine. Nearly all the stores, 
several lots cf beef catile and a few hundred sheep were re- 
ported last week, 

Pricts. Beef Cattle—The number at maaket to Cay was 
much less than was anticipated, consequently prices advanced 
consicerab'y. No cattle of the first quality were at market, 
as will be seen by our quotations, viz: prime 4 50a 500; 
good at 425 a 4 503; cows at 3 75a 4 50. 

Barvelling Cattle-—The barrellers were unable to obtain 
but a few at an advanced price. We advance our quotatiors 
accordingly. Mess 22s Gd a 24s; No 1, 20s a 20s 6d; No. 2 
16s a 16 6d. 

Stores. Most of those at market were remnants of lots, con- 
sequently of inferior quality ; yearlings $5 a $8; two year old 
$8 a $15; three yearold 14a $24. 

Sheep— We noticed sales of lots at the following prices, viz. 
1 42,150, 1 71.175, 184, and 2. Wethers—We are not in 
possession of the prices. 

Swine—Oue lot was taken at 3 3-4 for sows, and 43-4 fer 
harrows ; also at 4, 4 1-8 aud 4 1-4 for sows and 5, 5 t-8 and 
5 1-4 for barrows; at retail + sows and 6 for barrows, fer 
all sizes. 
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MISCELLANY. 


The following beautiful lines from the Mobile Mercantile 
Advertiser, are said to have been written by D. Martin, a 
Journeyman Printer in Mobile, ‘‘ who labors hard in his voca- 
tion, and is exceedingly careful of his earnings.” —Mer. Jour. 


DEATH OF COLERIDGE. 


He stereps !—the child of phantasy 
Has sunk to rise no more— 

Like hollow waves that beat against 
Eternity’s black shore !— 

And the lightning-fires of intellect, 
That played around his brow, 

Lie like old ocean’s hidden pearl, 
So low and sheenless now ! 








He sleeps !—yet round his lowly grave 
The proud of earth shall stand— 
Ambition mourn a votary less, 
On Fame’s undying land! 
And Poesy—that sacred flame 
That will forever burn, 
Shall bring her never-fading flowers, 
To scatter round his urn! 


Ah! he was great !—the godlike gift 
Of genius, shone within— 

Like glittering gems that deck the brows 
Of heavenly seraphim ! 

Old Nature’s wild-wood loveliness 
He pictured elear and bright, 

And held communion with the siars 
That deck the brow of night! 


He sleeps !—but Fame will write his name 
On Time’s unletter’d page, 

And weave a wreath of amaranth 
To give an unborn age !— 

Oblivion’s waters cold and black, 
May rol! above his head— 

But, CoLertpGE—never shall thy name 
Be numbered with the dead! 





LOVE’S GIFTS. 


Ir is the native dialect of love to reveal its com- 
placence by gifts. The child presents its favorite 
teacher with a fresh flower. It hastens to its 
mother with the first, best rose, from its little gar- 
den; and in the kiss to its father, with which it 
resigns itseif to sleep, gives away its whole heart. 
The wife willingly trusts to her chosen protector, 
‘her all of earth—perchance ber all of heaven.” 
Why should a mother give with such bitter repin- 
ing her infant to her God ? 

Does she say it was unsullied and beautiful ? 
Love delights in yielding the best gifts to the be- 
joved. Would she prefer to have withheld it till 
it had become less lovely ?—till, warped by the 
deceit of the world, the way of darkness chosen, 
and salvation through Christ unsought? it should 
be an unfit offering for a Being of purity. 

Love rejoices its object in the most eligible situ- 
ations. ‘* Being evil we yet know how to give 
good gifts to our children.” We are pleased to 
see them in the pursuit of knowledge, in the path 
of virtue, in possession of the esteem of the great 
and good. In sending them from home, we seek 
to secure for them the advantages of refined soci- 
ety, the superintendence of friends of wisdom and 
piety. Ifa nobleman were to adopt them, if they 


were to have a mansion with princes, should we 
not be grateful for the honor? Why, then, with 
such unspeakable reluctance, do we see them go 
to be angels among angels, and to dwell gloriously 
in the presence of ** God, the Judge of all, and the 
spirits of just men made perfect ?”—Mrs. Sigour- 


ney. 


THE WIFE. 

Ir is not unfrequent that a wife mourns over 
the alienated affections of her husband, when she 
has made no effort herself to strengthen and in- 
crease his attachment. She thinks because he 
once loved her he ought always to love her, and 
she neglects those attentions which first engaged 
his heart. Many a wife is thus the cause of her 
own neglect and sorrow. That woman deserves 
not a husband’s generous love, who will not greet 
him with smiles as he returns from the labors of 
the day ; who will not try to chain him to bis 
home by the sweet enchantment of a cheerful 
heart. There is not one in a thousand so unfeel- 
ing as to withstand such an, influence and break 
away from such a home. 





‘ MAXIMS FOR WIVES. 

I. A coop wife always receives her husband 
with smiles—leaving nothing undone to render 
home agreeable—and gratefully reciprocating his 
kindness and attention, 

Il. She studies to discover means to gratify his 
inclinations, in regard to food and cookery, in the 
management of her dress, manners, and deport- 
ment, 

III. She never attempts to rule or appear to rule 
herhusband. Such conduct degrades hushands— 
and wives always partake largely in the degrada- 
tion of their husbands, 

IV. She in every thing reasonable, complies 
with his wishes—and as far as possible anticipates 
them. 

V. She avoids all altercations or arguments 
leading to ill humor—and more especially before 
company. 

VI. She never attempts to interfere in his bus- 
iness, unless he ask her advice or council, and never 
attempts to control him in the management of it. 

VII. She never confides to her gossips any of 
the failings or imperfections of her husband—nor 
any of those little differences that occasionally arise 
in the married state. If she do, she may rest as- 
sured that however strong the injunctions of secrecy 
be on the one hand, or the pledge on the other, 
they will in a day or two become the common talk 
of the neighborhood, 





MAXIMS FOR HUSBANDS. 

I. A coop husband always regards his wife 
as his equal; treats her with kindness respect 
and attention, and never addresses her with an 
air of authority, as if she were as some husbands 
appear to regard their wives, a mere housekeeper. 
If. He never interferes with her domestic con- 
cerns, hiring servants, &e. 

111. He always keeps her properly supplied with 
money for furnishing his table ina style propor- 
tioned to his means, and for the purchase of dress 
suitable to her station in life. 

IV. He cheerfully and promptly complies with 
all her reasonable requests, when it can be done 
without loss or great inconvenience. 

V. He never allows himself to lose his temper 
towards her, in consequence of indifferent cook- 
ery, or irregularity in the hours of meals, or any 
other mismanagement of her servants, knowing 
the difficulty of making them do their duty. 

VI. Ifshe have prudence and good sense he con- 
sults her on all great operations, involving the risk 
of ruin, or serious injury in case of failure. Many 
aman has been rescued from ruin by the wise 


lias most seriously injured himself and family, by 
the rejection of the advice of his wife, fearing jf 
he followed it, he should be regarded as ruled by 
her. A husband can never procure a counsellor 
more deeply interested in his welfare than his 
wife. 

VII. If distressed or embarrassed in his cireum. 
stances, he communicates his situation to her with 
candor, that she may bear his difficulties in mind 
in her expenditures. Women, sometimes, beliey- 
ing their husbands’ circumstances to be better than 
they really are, expend money which cannot well 
be afforded, and which if they knew the real situ. 
ations of their husbands, they would shrink from 
expending. 

* ‘To sum up all you now have heard, 
Young men and old peruse the bard ; 

A female trusted to your care, 

His rule is pithy, short and clear : 
Be to her faults a little blind ; 

Be to her virtues very kind : 
Let all her ways be unconfin’d, 
And place your padlock on her mind.” 





Aphorism.—Those who live within their means 
draw their supplies from living fountains ; but 
he who exceeds his income may soon empty the 
cistern. 














FRUIT TREES. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, anp PLANTS, &c 
Nursery of WILLIAM KENRICK, in 
Newton, Mass. 54 miles from Boston by the 
Western Avenue, and 4a mile fromthe Worces 





ter Ruil Road. 

This establishment now compactly covers 18 acres, and 
comprises the selections of the finest kinds of Pears, Apples, 
Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Apricots, Almonds, 
Quinces, Grape Vines, Currants, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
and Mulberries, including the Chinese Malberry, or Morus 
MULTICAULIS, so celebrated for silk ; Strawberries, Figs, &e. 
No pains, no labor, or expense has been spared, in obtainin 
the must celebrated varieties which have here been congregate 
from divers climates and latitudes, and from first-rate sources 
—selections adapted to every section of the Union. The Or 
namental Trees and Plants alone, comprise one thousand va- 
rieties, the most beautiful kinds known; these include Horse 
Chesnuts. Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Ailan- 
thus or Tree of Heaven, Scotch Larch, Silver Firs, Venetian 
Sumach, Altheas, Snowballs, Lilacs, Honeysuckles, &e.—Su- 
peib China aud Hardy Roses, Herbaceous Flowering Plants, 
Peonies, aud splendid Double Dahlias. — * 

Gentlemen are respectfully invited to “forward their orders 
ear/y.—KEarly in Autumn, being an excellent season for trans 
plauting. Addressto WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton, Mass. 
Trees, &c. delivered in Boston without charge for transporta- 
tion, they are selected and Jabelled with due precaution and 
care ; and when ordered thence, they are suitably packed, and 
forwarded to their destination, by land or sea. Or orders will 
receive the same attention if left with Gro. ©. BARRETT, 
who is agent, at his seed store and New England Farmer 
Oilice, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street; Boston. Cata- 
logues gratis on application. oct 1 





15,000 PEACH TREES. 
Gentlemen desirons of forming orchards of the Peach tree 
dre now offered a capital selection of the finest kinds. 


Apply to WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. oct 1 








FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
The subscriber is now prepared to receive orders for trees 
for fall setting out, and the best attention wiil be paid to orders 
by mail or otherwise. Catologues to be had gratis upon ap- 


GEO. ©. BARRETT. 


plication. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $5 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedue- 
tion of fifty cents. 

(i No paper will be sentto a distance without payment 
being made in advance. ; 

Printed for Gro. C. Barretr by Forp & DamRELl, 
whoexecute every description of Book and Fancy Print 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print- 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barrer, at the Agrieu’ 
tural Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 

















counsels of his wife, and many a foolish husband 
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